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According to the second recommendation, the 
committee apparently views with equanimity the 
perpetuation of our use of two systems where one 
would suffice for all purposes. In the third recom¬ 
mendation the committee suggests the decimal¬ 
isation of the British units of weight and measure, 
thus supporting a proposal roundly condemned by 
a select committee of the House of Commons 
which, in 1862, reported that “It would involve 
almost as much difficulty to create a special 
decimal system of our own as simply to adopt the 
metric system in common with other nations. 
And if we did so create a national system we 
would, in all likelihood, have to.change it again 
in a few years, as the commerce and intercourse 
between nations increased, into an international 
one.” 

Our choice to-day rests between (1) the con¬ 
tinued use of a dual system (because we must 
employ the metric system in an increasing propor¬ 
tion of our business, whether we like it or not), 
and (2) the establishment of the metric system as 
the universal language of quantity (involving the 
gradual abandonment of the Imperial system 
which, by reason of its manifest defects, is so 
obviously unsuitable for universal adoption). 

It is sheer insularity which makes us cling to 
the first course and, regarding the alternative, the 
committee of the Conjoint Board states in par. 50 
of its report (but omits from the “recommenda¬ 
tions ”) that “It will be sufficient for the purpose 
of this inquiry to admit unreservedly that the 
metric system of weights and measures is the only 
system which has considerable claims to be truly 
international, and that it is the only system to 
which a change could reasonably be made should 
any country propose to abolish its existing national 
system.” 

Some further Government action is clearly re¬ 
quired beyond the Act of 1897, but it does not 
necessarily follow that the next step need be the 
adoption of legislation of a compulsory character. 
The Government could do very much to encourage 
the more widespread use of the system by its 
employment in Government specifications and by 
a declaration that ultimately at some future date 
(not necessarily fixed at present) the metric system 
would become the sole legal system in this country. 
Many manufacturers would be thereby stimulated 
to establish all their new standards and their re¬ 
visions of old standards in terms of the metric 
system, and there would be nothing to prevent 
them from continuing to manufacture their exist¬ 
ing standards in the British system and describing 
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them for sale in terms of the metric system, as 
they already have done for so many years. We 
should thus progress beyond the present passive 
permission, through a period of intensive encour¬ 
agement, to the final stage in which the metric 
system would become the sole legal system of 
weights and measures, when “compulsion” need 
be applied only to the stragglers who had failed 
to adopt it voluntarily. 

It is satisfactory to note that with regard to 
decimal coinage the committee “sees no serious 
objection in principle” to the proposals for deci¬ 
malising the jQ sterling, and it may be interested 
to know that the revision of Lord Southwark’s 
Bill is now under consideration with a view to the 
removal of some of the practical difficulties to 
which the committee refers. In the meantime we 
may perhaps be permitted to remark that it is 
futile to talk about “preserving the credit of the 
penny” at a time like the present, when the 
failure of the penny to meet modern conditions is 
so very obvious. 

Harry Allcock. 


The Study of Live Embryos. 

Contributions to Embryology, Vol. ix., Nos. 27 
to 46. A Memorial to Franklin Paine Mall. 
(Publication No. 272.) Pp. v+ 554 + plates- 
(Washington: The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1920.) 

ONG before the war it was being realised in 
England that the centre of embryological 
research, at least so far as concerns inquiries into 
the developmental stages of the human body, was 
shifting from the laboratories of Germany to those 
of the United States. The transference was the 
work of one man—the late Prof. F. P. Mall, who 
died in 1917 at the age of fifty-five. Prof. Mall 
stocked the new and highly equipped anatomical 
laboratories of the United States with young men 
and women who had served their apprenticeship 
with him in the anatomical department of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. In 1918 he would 
have reached the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ap¬ 
pointment at Baltimore, and his pupils, “in recog¬ 
nition of his inspiring leadership, and in response 
to the strong feeling of affection with which they 
had come to regard him,” intended to mark the 
occasion by dedicating to him a volume of their 
most recent investigations. These essays, owing 
to his untimely death, have now to appear as a 
memorial volume, and the sense of regret that 
Prof. Mall did not live to study it will be felt as 
acutely on this side of the Atlantic as on the 
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Other, for many of its contributors have made 
highly important additions to our knowledge of 
the growing embryo. The volume is issued by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, under 
the aegis of which Prof. Mall had established a 
department of embryology two years before his 
death. 

In these essays we see employed the exact 
technique which Prof. Mall learned when working 
under the late Prof. His, of Leipzig, but in 
addition there is evidence of a clear realisation 
that embryology is a series of vital processes, 
and that to understand them the living as well as 
the dead embryo must be studied. The develop¬ 
ing chick lends itself particularly well for vitaiistic 
observation, but we have every reason to suppose 
that the earlier stages of mammalian development 
—including the early stages in the growth of the 
human ovum—can be investigated in a similar 
manner. In this respect a return has been made 
to the earlier methods of Harvey and of Hunter. 

As examples of the vitaiistic method of observa¬ 
tion, we may cite papers by Prof. Florence Sabin 
on “ The Origin of Blood-vessels and of Red Blood 
Corpuscles,” by Dr. Eliot R. Clark and Eleanor 
L. Clark on “The Origin and Early Development 
of the Lymphatic System,” and by Dr. Margaret 
R. Lewis on “ Muscular Contraction in Tissue 
Cultures.” Prof. Sabin shows that blood-vessels 
arise from islets, or groups, of angioblastic cells, 
which by canaliculisation and inosculation unite 
to form a capillary network. The angioblastic 
cells give rise to the endothelial lining of blood¬ 
vessels, and both the angioblasts and endothelial 
cells can, and do, produce nucleated red blood 
corpuscles. The lymphatic system of vessels, 
however, as one is led to infer from the experi¬ 
ments of the two Clarks, arises from the endo¬ 
thelium of the veins in certain embryonic regions, 
and from these regions, or centres, the endothelial 
outgrowths invade certain neighbouring areas of 
the body and thus provide it with a lymphatic 
system. If one centre of outgrowth is destroyed, 
neighbouring centres will supply the deficiency. 

Another series of papers records observations on 
the vital reactions of certain cells in the body of 
adult animals. Capt. Charles Essick found that 
when a solution containing fine particles was 
placed in the sub-arachnoid spaces of the brain 
of a living animal the endothelial cells of these 
spaces were transformed into phagocytes, which 
consumed the foreign matter thus introduced. 
Capt. Essick’s investigation was occasioned, appa¬ 
rently, by observations made by Capt. Lewis H. 
Weed during a research on “The Experimental 
Production of Hydrocephalus ”—an important 
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inquiry which also appears in this memorial 
volume. To this series also belongs the paper 
contributed by Dr. Charles C. Macklin on “ The 
Development and Function of Macrophages in 
the Repair of Experimental Bone-wounds Vitally 
Stained with Typan-blue.” We infer from 
Dr. Macklin’s experiments that the phagocytes 
which appear at the sites of repair and of rapid 
growth have, as their chief business, the con¬ 
sumption of tissue-debris and the rendering of that 
debris fit for return to the general circulation of 
the body. Dr. George Corner’s observations on 
“The Widespread Occurrence of Reticular Fibrils 
produced by Capillary Endothelium ” serve to 
enhance the functional importance of the cells 
which line blood and lymphatic vessels. 

Besides these papers on the living behaviour of 
the tissues of the body, this volume contains 
important contributions to orthodox or morpho¬ 
logical embryology—particularly a most valuable 
summary of the present state of our knowledge 
of the youngest known human embryos, given by 
Prof. George L. Streeter, who succeeded Prof. Mall 
as director of the department of embryology in 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Dr. 
Warren H. Lewis’s description of the skull of a 
human foetus towards the end of the second month 
of development is also a very welcome addition to 
our knowledge of the human body. Other papers, 
like those of Prof. C. R. Bardeen on “The Post¬ 
natal Development of the Human Body,” Prof. 
Robert Bean’s on “The Post-natal Growth of the 
Heart, Kidneys, Liver, and Spleen of Man,” and 
Dr. Schultz’s “Development of the External Nose 
of W’hites and Negroes,” represent contributions 
to anthropology as well as to embryology. Alto¬ 
gether, this volume represents a worthy memorial 
to a really great man. 


Two Books for the Country. 

(1) Springtime and Other Essays. By Sir Francis 
Darwin. Pp. vii + 242 + viii plates. (London : 
John Murray, 1920.) Price js. 6 d. net. 

(2) Memories of the Months. Sixth series. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. Pp. xi 
+ 314. (London: Edward Arnold, 1919.) Price 
ys. 6 d. net. 

(1) OIR FRANCIS DARWIN’S essays have a 
Ej peculiar charm; the reader is caught in 
the current of the author’s enjoyment. Unin¬ 
fluenced by artifice, we find ourselves sharing In 
his pleasures, and, to begin with, in the delight of 
the spring renascence. “The spring is the hap¬ 
piest season for those who love plants, who delight 
to watch and record the advent of old friends as 
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